' these has fallen into disuse. 
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KITTERY. 
No. 2. 

Perhaps you may remember, children, that in trying 
to interest yeu in collecting the different kinds of gold- 
en-rod I spoke of Kittery, at the seaside, and I propose 
now to tell you something of this very old New England 
town. When you study the early history of this coun- 
try you will read that the Indians committed their fear- 
ful deeds of violence and destruction in the towns of 
Salmon Falls, Oyster River and Kittery; so that nearly 
two hundred years ago it was settled and had been al- 
most destroyed, for I think that the Indian massacres oc- 
curred in 1691. 

The town is at the mouth of the Piscatauqua river, 
which forms the southernmost part of the boundary be- 
tween Maine and New Hampshire. At a little distance 
from the mouth of the river, on the New Hampshire 
side, is the little city of Portsmouth; while on the Maine 
side, a little nearer the mouth, and straggling down 
the coast below the river’s mouth, is the present town 
of Kittery. It is divided into two villages, and one of 
the United States navy-yards is just opposite Portsmouth, 
in that along the river bank, which goes by the queer 
name of Kittery Foreside. The village on the ocean— 
Kittery Point—is the really old, attractive part of the 
town. It is nota pretty nor a thriving place, but its old 
houses are well worth seeing. 

The hero of Kittery was Sir William Pepperrell, 
whose tomb is still in very good repair not many yards 
from the hotel which bears his name, and on the grounds 
belonging to it. 

Sir William Pepperrell, you will see if you will look 
at your history of the United States, took from the 
French the fortified town of Louisburg, on the island 
of Cape Boston, in the year 1746. By this gallant ac- 
tion he acquired not only fame but fortune, and some 
of that fortune he expended in the town of Kittery, 
where he resided after his sea-faring days were over. 
The house which he built for himself and that which 
he built for his daughter are still standing. I saw the 
former many years ago, but the circumstances of the 
family who live in it make it impossible for them to 
allow visitors now. I remember only large, low rooms 
with dark wooden panels, an entry with broad, low stair- 
case and landings and carved banisters, and a queer, 
old-fashioned paper upon its walls. 

But I had a courteous invitation, three years since, to 
visit the latter house, and I wish I could make you 
see the quaint old place as clearly as I remember it. It 
is built on a wide, grassy lawn, sloping gently back to 
the waters of the creek which divides the two villages of 


_ Kittery. The grounds had formerly two entrances and 


a driveway from each up to the front door; but one of 
You must stop a moment 


on the broad, flat door-stone, and look up at the door 
before we go into the house. The door is as large as 
the two halves of a modern front door, and in the mid- 
dle is a large brass knocker, while let into the upper 
part of it are two panes of thick, greenish glass. When 
we go in, after stepping up the one low step, if we turn 
to the right we see a somewhat low, handsomely pro- 
portioned parlor, the whole depth of the house, with 
paneled walls painted in a light color, and the mantel- 
piece of the same painted wood, high above a wide fire- 
place. At each side cf the chimney-piece, in the re- 
cess which the chimney forms, is a little, narrow, cup- 
board-like door. When these doors are opened, a closet 
with shelves is seen, and the top of it is carved in the 
shape of a scallop-shell, and delicately tinted with pink. 
On the left of the front door is a smaller room, with a 
tiled fireplace and a paneled wainscoting (or dado, as it 
is now called), painted also of a light color. This room 


is papered with a paper of a dark reddish ground, with —- 


pale green figures over it, and has never had any other 
papering than this, which Sir William himself ordered — 


for it. 
As you enter the house and look before you, you see 


in the end of the entry alow arch, and beyond it a small 
room furnished with two or three comfortable old-fash- 
ioned chairs, and a shelf above, with a row of leathern 
fire-buckets, such as were used three-quarters of a cen- 
tury ago. From this little hall-room a door to the left 
leads into the dining-room, in which we saw nothing re- — 
markably old. The staircase is like that of Sir William’s 
own house, with broad;low-steps, wide landings and 
carved banisters ; and as you go up, before you turn at 
the first landing-place, you face a large window, which 
gives light to the back part of the house. On the stairs. 
hangs a large picture of a battle, but a battle of a later 
date than Sir William’s time. The paper of the entry, 
which is also wainscoted, is of a light grayish color in 
several shades, and is an allegorical representation. Two 
doves, sitting on a railing, represent peace, which is — 


still farther signified by several cannon, piled one upon ~ 


another, while flags wave from the summit of the pile, 
and the sun, supposed to represent Great Britain’s pros-_ 
perity—remember, we were colonies then—is rising be- — 
hind. This paper also was put on when the house was 
uilt. rus 
: In the chambers the only things worthy of note are 
the tiled fireplaces, one set of tiles representing birds in 
remarkable colors, and a very stiff arm-chair, covered 
with a piece of ancient brocaded silk. There is a cupola 
at the top of the house, into which we ascended, and 


from which we obtained. a lovely view of Mount Aga- See 


mentious in the distance, near the old settlement of Fer- 
nando Gorges; of the town of Portsmouth ; of the broad 
river, with the old fort on the island at. its mouth; and 
then of the wide expanse of ocean. 

I hope thisshort sketch has made Kittery seem to you 
something more than a name, and when you read of it 
in history again it will have a familiar sound. 
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THE TROUBLESOME MISSES. 


Mis(s) Take was a kind-looking lass, 
But her errors were grievous, indeed ; 
So I in despair left her side 
To seek a true friend in my need. 


Mis(s) Fortune now reached me her hand, 
But ne’er from a trouble would save ; 
For her heart is as hard as a stone, 
And as cruel and cold as the grave. 


Mis(s) Lead soon advanced to my side, 
And I begged her to show me the way ; 
Brightly smiling, ‘‘ With pleasure,” she said, 
But the jade only led me astray. 


Mis(s) Rule proved a very poor friend; 
Her conduct almost drove me wild; 

I was glad to escape from her power, 
And I pity her ill-managed child, 


Mis(s) Spend would soon beggar one quite, 
Though one’s purse were as deep as the sea ; 
So I quietly told her one night, 
I preferred she would not advise me. 


Mis(s) State, oh! beware of the maid, 
She was false in the days of her youth; 
Since then she no wiser has grown, 
And has little regard for the truth. 


Mis(s) Use never treated me well; 

No joy in her presence you'll find; 
Forever her purpose is wrong, 

And her nature is hard and unkind. 


Mis(s) Trust ever walks in a cloud 
Of blinding suspicion and doubt; 
And in spite of all efforts employed, 
None can ever her settled thoughts rout. 


Mis(s) Print I have met on my way, 
And oft she has troubled me sore ; 
Now to her a kind word I will say, 
And hope she will do so no more. 
—Hawatian Gazette. 


“T expect to pass through this world but once. If, 
therefore, there be any kindness I can show, or any 
good thing I can do any fellow-being, let me do it now; 
let me not defer or neglect it, for I will not pass this 
way again.’’—Sunday School Carol. 


The water spider’s house is a cocoon, open at the bot- 

tom and filled with air. The creature linesit with silk, and 
fastens it in every direction by threads to the surround- 
ing plants. Within this retreat she sits and watches for 
prey. When she has nearly exhausted the air, she swims 
upon her back to the surface of the water to secure more. 
There is a species of water-spider that actually forms a 
raft, upon which it drifts for the purpose of getting its 
prey more easily. It puts together by silken threads 
a ball of weeds three or four inches in diameter; and 
upon this floating island it glides along until it sees a 
drowning insect, when it seizes it and devours it at leis- 
ure. If alarmed by any danger, it gets under the raft 
for safety. Did you ever know such cunning and wis- 
dom ?—" Child at Home.” 


THE BEE’S WISDOM. 


Said a little wandering maiden 
To a bee with honey laden, 

“ Bee, at all the flowers you work, 
Yet in some does poison lurk.” 


“That I know, my little maiden,” 
Said the bee with honey laden; 
“ But the poison I forsake, 
And the honey only take.” 


‘Cunning bee with honey laden, 
That is right,” replied the maiden; 
“So will I, from all I meet, 
Only draw the good and sweet.” 
— What Next 2 
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School days again. Cool weather, fresh minds and 
rested bodies ought to make the new lessons take their 
places in your thought like pictures on the wall. 


We would like to ask any of the friends and readers 
of Lirrte Unity to write a short story, sometimes, for 
its pages, or send an account of some of the curiosities 
they have found in the country, such as a new variety 
of: flower or moss; or perhaps you have watched insects 
in their curious habits, and can tell about them. 

Any contributions from our friends in the way of 
stories must be very short. We would like to name cer- 
tain rates to be paid for those which we consider suited 
to the paper, but that is not yet among our possibilities. 
Still, we shall hope to hear from you, and would say 
that the “true stories” are particularly acceptable, while 
in any case we must claim the right to use or not, as 
seems best for the interests of the paper. 


There are some little boys and girls who, when their 
second teeth are coming, make agreat ado about haying 
the first ones taken out, although they confess after- 
ward that it didn’t hurt much. Did you ever know any 
of your mates that did so? I will tell you about a little 
girl who, instead of growing braver each time this hap- 
pened, made more and more trouble, until one day she 
struggled so against it that her mamma went into anoth- 
erroom and took up her sewing and waited awhile. 
She had been seated only a few minutes when the little 
girl came in, saying, “It’s gone, mamma, I did it my- 
self. ’ Twas the thinking not the pulling that hurt, after 
all.” 

Soitis. If we can but get into the habit of doing 
the things which, though we do not like them, must be 
done,.we shall not only get on a great deal faster, but 
shall save ourselves an untold amount of wear and tear. 
When one gathers courage and will to take himself in 
hand, then that self is likely to become a well disci- 
plined person. This is the only recipe for making good 
rulers, both great and small—all the way from home to 
national government. ; 


Send us word about your Clubs; what work you are 
beginning this fall; how many you are in number, and 
how you spend your hour for meeting. “The Industry” 
sends you greeting, and has had its first gathering, with 
three new members. Propositions for work were varied, 
but the wish for money to buy a blanket to put on a 
certain old lady’s bed these cool nights seemed to be 
uppermost, and ended in the agreement to all bring 
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pieces of flannel next time and begin to sew them to- 
gether for a quilt—a flannel quilt, to be sure, would be 
the next thing to it, and perhaps a trifle better. That 
left the boys out at first, but they were ready for it, and 
said they were going to fix “some boxes and things” 
for the same old lady, and they would bring them “to 
paper and finish” at that meeting. 

There has been a flower garden in front of, and around, 
a little house near by, all summer, and a generous bunch 
of blossoms has been sent each week to the Flower Mis- 
sion from this kind old lady. One of the girls carried 
it for her,and has become greatly attached to her friend. 
That is how it has all come about. 


AMERICAN CLASSICS FOR SCHOOLS. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 


Dear Lirrie Unity Propie: Your editor, Mrs. Leon- 
ard, has asked me to tell you about two very pretty and 
interesting books, entitled ‘‘ Hawthorne” and “ Longfel- 
low,” and belonging to a series of works called “‘ Ameri- 
can Classics for Schools,” published by Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co., of Boston. Now, I dare say that, if you have 
thought aboutit at all, you have thought that both Long- 
fellow and Hawthorne were authors for only grave peo- 
ple to read; but if you could see these two little volumes 
lying on the table where I write, you would change your 
mind. The publishers of these books have selected a 

number of pieces from each of these great writers, some 
of which were written purposely for the little folks, and 
all of which any thoughtful child, who wants to find the 
best things in books, will like to read. There is the story 
of “ Hiawatha” and the wonderful fishing excursion on 
which he went to catch the big sturgeon, Nakana, “ king 
of fishes,” told in a tinkling verse that sounds like the 
fall of the brook over the stones, which in itself would 
make you listen to every word, even though you under- 
stood nothing of what it was about. Butit is all as easy 
to understand as Cinderella and her slipper. Then there 
is the story of “ Paul Revere,” who took awild midnight 
ride through the country from Boston to Concord, to 
raise all the people and tell them the British were com- 
ing. In the Hawthorne book there are many tales 
equally interesting. Each book contains a short sketch 
of the life of the author. The series is to be published 
for use in our public schools, but they ought also to be 
in every little boy’s and girl’s library, because they are 
the works of our standard, that is, best writers, whom 


you ought to begin to read and love early in life. 
Cc. P. W. 


Longfellow, Hawthorne. 


A set of 8.8. Lessons has lately been published by the Unitarian 
§. 8. Society, of Boston, Mass., which is the first of a series of “ Les- 
sonsin Ethics.” This “Part I.” is upon ‘‘ Rights and Duties,” and is 
prepared by Kate Gannett Wells. There are twelve lessons in the 
set, the subject of each being divided into sections or topics, one sec- 
tion leading naturally, in its thought, to the next. These are designed 
to be taken up and treated by teacher and scholar before referring to 
the author's suggestions, thus giving opportunity for great freedom 
and thoroughness in class work. The topics introduced are also so 
fertile in their application to daily life that class conversation will 
be stimulated, and the twelve lessons may quite naturally expand 
into twenty-four. Those who have used others of Mrs. Wells’ lessons 

_ will readily understand the value of these. 


God helps them that help themselves.—Franklin. 
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BEAUTY WITH SEED-TIME. 


E. 8. ADAMS, 

A high school teacher once asked his pupils to tell 
him the principal use of Indian corn—why it was made. 
There were many uses suggested:—to make meal; to 
make hominy; to use as a vegetable; to eat as hulled 
corn; to feed to animals. One little fellow even sug- 
gested, “to pop.” Still the teacher shook his head; and 
when the class could find no other answer, he gave his— 
“To plant for seed.” Seed—so that other corn might 
grow and ripen, and that be again planted, and so on 
Of course all the other uses were secondary to this. 

We must make somewhat the same kind of an answer 
to a question asked you earlier in the summer. ‘“ What 
is the use of flowers?” The pretty parts of flowers—the 
corolla and calyx—serve as a protection to the seed- 
forming parts; and the seed, in its turn, reproduces the 
flower.. And is that all? You know Mary Howitt’s 
pretty poem, beginning: 

“God might have bade the earth bring forth 
Enough for great and small ; 


The oak tree and the cedar tree, 
Without a flower at all.” 


But nature not only gives flowers for their use, but for 
their beauty. This world is full of beauty. You know 
that anything made by man, when looked at through a 
microscope, seems coarse and ugly ; but the more closely 
we examine nature’s work the more beauty we find in 
it. 

I asked you two questions in one of our last talks that 
we will answer now. One about the golden-rod and one 
about the clover. I hope you have all discovered that 
the golden-rod contains both kinds of flowers—strap- 
shaped and tubular—but unlike daises and sunflowers, 
both kinds are of about the same size. The last Lirrin 
Unity told you something about the many varieties of | 
this flower. We all love to see it brightening the fields, 
although it tells us too plainly that summer is going. 


* But on the hill the golden-rod and the aster in the wood, wa 
And the yellow sunflower by the brook, inautumn beauty stood.”’ 


So autumn has its beauty aS well as summer. 

Now, about the clover. Look at its tiny flowers, and 
see whether they do not resemble a favorite garden 
flower—the sweet pea. It is not a composite flower, al- 
though there are many blossoms on one head. These 
flowers are papilionaccous, a long word that means but- 
terfly-like. The large petal that overlaps the rest is. 
called the standard; the two side ones, the wings; and 
the two lower ones, which are often formed into one, 
the keel, because it looks like the keel of a boat. In the 
keel are hidden the stamens and pistil. There are ten 
stamens, nine of them fastened together, and one poor 
lonely one left by himself. There is only one pistil, and 
that becomes a pod when the seeds ripen. The pod is 
called a legume; and the great family to which the eleven 
belong is called the Leguminous, or the Pulse family. 
To this family belong all peas and beans, and many — 


; other harmless and pretty plants. 
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“Unity” Sunday School Lessons—Series XIII. 


STUDIES OF JESUS. 


BY NEWTON M. MANN. 
(The younger children may pass over the parts marked *) 


LESSON Ix. 


WHAT THE PEOPLE THOUGHT OF HIM. 
I. SUCCESS IN CAPERNAUM. 


We.have already seen that Jesus ayoided commencing his work in 
Nazareth. He went to Capernaum, contrived to build or buy hima 
house there, 4nd in that house (Mark II: 2) and inthe synagogues and 
other pi acég he preached to the people. Did many come to hear him? 
(Matt. TV: 25; VIII: 1,18; Luke XII: 1.) What did they seem to think of 
him? Did report of him get abroad? (Matt. [X: 31.) Fromhis home in 
Capernaum he went out on repeated excursions through the cities and 
villages of Galilee, preaching his gospel of the kingdom. (Matt. IX: 35.) 


II, HEALING THE SICK. 


LESSON X. 


I. FIRST IMPRESSIONS. 


In the early part of his ministry Jesus was full of hope and gladness, 
and really thought the kingdom of heaven was at hand. His people, he 
believed, were prepared for a religious advance, and needed but the in- 
structions of a faithful leader to set them inthe path of righteousness. 
The crowds that gathered to hear him gave him great encouragement. . 
The seed had been sown, the crop was already ripening, and it only 
needed reapers to harvest the grain. (Matt. IX: 37.) 


II. HIS OPINION OF THE PHARISEES. 


At this time he thought well of the Pharisees, who ee doubtless the 
best people among his countrymen. We find him eating at their tables 
(Luke VIL: 86; XI: 37; XIV :1)and courteously welcoming them in turn 
He refers to them as the healthy and sound who do not need a physician 
(Matt. IX: 12), and explains any lack of attention to them by saying that 
he did not come ‘to call the righteous to repentance.” He never alto- 
gether liked them, they were so formal and precise in their piety, and his 
dislike of this feature became so*pronounced that after a while he came 
to an open rupture with them. What hard things does he say of them 
toward the close? (Matt. XXIII: 13, 29; Luke XI: 39, 44.) 


III. OF SINNERS. 


In those days the notion prevailed that a prophet could cure the sick, f Sinners among the Jews were those who were under censure for neg- 


raise the dead, or do anything else he pleased. So as people began to 
consid-r Jesus a prophet, they took it for granted that he could do many 
wonderful things. Itisa curious fact that what everybody expects to 
happen is pretty sure to come about, at least to all appearances. No 
doubt many sick persons were relieved by his laying his hands upon 
them, from the effect of confident expectation that such would be the re- 
sult. Such cures have never been uncommon; they occur every day. 
Even in this age they are apt to be attributed to some miraculous, or at 
least superhuman, agency ; much more must they have been reckoned 
miraculous in the days of Jesus. He may very likely have so regarded 
them himself. Evidently bis reputation soon came to stand more on his 
healing than on his preaching power. The first three gospels report 
» more cures than sermons or parables. Some of these stories, such as the 
removing of blindness or deafness, appear to have had at first a spiritual 
“meaning. People were mentally blind—couldn't see the point of a ser- 
“mon or a parable; mentally deaf—couldn’t hear high thoughts; and 
__ these were cured by the instructions of the Teacher. But not all the sto- 
ries ate to be explained in this way, and no doubt physical disorders 
were among the evils he undertook to remedy. The prophet of the 
kingdom of heaven was in great peri] of being lost in the thaumaturgist. 
There are men now traveling over this country expelling disease by a 
touch. We do not count their success any evidence that they are proph- 
ets, any evidence that they are even respectable persons. Socompletely 
have the conditions changed since the Christian era, 


Ill AT NAZARETH. 


- 
eae 


the fame of his doings had gone through all Galilee, Jesus came to-his 
old home in Nazareth (Luke IV: 16.) But thepeople there had not for- 
gotten that he was a poor carpenter, and were by no means ready to do 
him any particular homage. He spoke in the synagogue (every Jew 
was at liberty to do that), but the audience was less appreciative than he 

had had elsewhere. As to his miraculous gifts of healing, his old neigh- 
bors and kinsmen were skeptical. ‘‘ Do for us some of these mighty 
works we have heard about,” they said. Could he satisfy them? (Mark 
VI: 5.) Hecould not heal the people of their diseases wniless the people 
believed he could heal them, and at Nazareth they just laughed at such a 
pretension. What proverb did Jesus apply to the case? (Mark VI: 4.) 
According to Luke’s account (which is to be taken with a grain of salt) 
he excused his inability by referring to Elijah and Elisha, who did not do 
wonders every day, but only on rare occasions, and for those to whom 
they were sent. (Luke IV: 25, 26.) Whatis said to have been the effect 
of this utterance? (28, 29.) 


Iv. IN OTHER CITIES. 


tas = In other parts of Galilee he was welcomed, and, notwithstanding his 

ene e = rebuff in Nazareth, went on increasing his reputation as a teacher, 
Whatclass of people greeted him most cordially? (Mark XII: 37.) What 

: did they consider him to be? (Mark VI: 5.) From the tone of the gos- 
pels, what impression do you get of the attitude of the Pharisees toward 
him? Itis probable that the writers give us a false impression, and that | 
the Pharisees took an interest in his work, and in the first part of his ca- 
reer treated him with marked respect. He was invited to their houses, 
they listened to his discourses, and had questions to ask him which he 
was pleased to answer. It seems that the Pharisees at first had strong 
hopes that he would do a needed work for Israel in which they could 
take part. But his preaching became too searching for them and they 


of a Pharisee and a publican in the templ ty 
i eT O Im oth 


After preaching a little while in other parts of the country, and after | 3 


grew cold, 


lect of the observances prescribed in the Levitical Law. In Galilee half 
the people were sinners. (Obserye the peculiar use of the word, so dif- - 
ferent from the tse now made of it.). It appeared to Jesus that these 
people were not so bad as they were represented, and that they were es- 
pecially the ones he ought to help. If they had erred, the thing to do 
was to bring them back to fidelity. Contempt and threats and curses 
were what they generally received; what course did Jesus take? Did 
he seek their company? Did he eat with them? What did the strict 
Jew think of it? (Matt. [X: 11.) What title did he get for this, by which 
heis still known? (Matt. XI: 19.) Tell the touching story of the sinner 
who came to him while he was dining with a Pharisee. (Luke VII: 36-50.) - 
IV. OF PUBLICANS. ar ag 
Publicans were a class of Jews who accepted office of the Romans and " 
did the hated service of collecting the imperialtaxes. They were natur- 
ally considered the enemies of their country and of Jehovah, for the 4 
taxes were exorbitant and the manner of extorting them ascandal — 
even in distant Rome. These tax-collectors were “sinners,” double- 
dyed. Did Jesus turn his back upon them? (Matt. IX: 10;-Mark II: 16; 
Luke VII: 34.) These despised persons appreciated the interest that Jesus 
took in them, and while they appealed to his sympathy—for they were 
between two fires, the government and the people—they encouraged his 
hope. He found them more ready to receive his gospel than some who 
could show a better record. (Matt. X XT: 31wW hat was the story he told — 


2, 


(Luke XVIII: 10-14.) 
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_V. A SENSATION NOT A REFORM. 


fi 

“Jesus soon saw that the following of a great crowd meant less than it 
seemed. It was one thing to stira popular excitement, and another to 
set on foot a radical reform, ‘The multitude poured out to hear him, and 

went back to their old ways again. The sower had assiduously sown his 

seed, but somehow most of it had fallen upon thin soil, where it had ~ 
sprung up quickly and come to nothing, so that the harvest was far from 
plenteous after all. The cheerful tone of the Master somewhat disap- _ 
peared , and he began to utter reproaches. (Matt. XI: 21; Luke VI: Hff.) _ 
Few were found ready to give up all for the kingdom of heaven, Out of — 
all the multitude that followed him at the outset, how many became per- 
manently attached to him and remained his constant companions? 
Jesus was not the first or the last preacher to begin his career with ex- 
pectations of speedily making the world over anew, to find through 
many bitter disappointments that the world will not be made overina 

hurry, and that the most faithful labor of a prophet will yield but slight — 
visible returns. ‘ Le 


VI. HOPE DEFERRED. B 


STILL UNSHAKEN. 


But Jesus is never completely disc aced. He alwaysholds out the 
hope and promise of better days. fe kingdom of heaven will surely — 
come. Men will learn at last to live together ee Golden Rule, 
They will come not only to talk but to act as though they all were broth- a 
ers. Repeat his apostrophe to Jerusalem. (Matt. Xx 
even Jerusalem should come in time to welcome I 
blessed. 


¥ 


We do not need the angel’s wings, 

But just the strength for little things; 

The cheerful patience that can bear 

Each trifling, irritating care.—Inter-Occan, 
* P 


